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My Success as a Match-Maker. 


BY MRS. JOSIE SIGNOR LOVERING. 


Ir was too bad—actually provoking. That 
was the least I could say about it, even iu my coul- 
est and calmest of moods. 

I was a newly-married young woman. Very 
good, so fur; especially for a homely little fright, 
who never expected any such a precious streak 
_of luck; who, minus beauty, fortune, accom- 
plishments, grace, wit, art, a manceuvering mama, 
and in fact, everything supposed to go towards 
multiplying a girl’s matrimonial chances; pos- 
sessing only the doubtful attractions of an uyly 
‘face, a saucy tongue, and a temper like the edge 
of a sharp axe on a frosty morning,—bad resiyn- 
edly (which means, of course, that I couldn’t 
help myself) set a very wry face towards the 
Sahara of an old maid’s life, when all of a sud- 
den—pop!—young man, moonshine, poetry, 
kisses, blushes, white kids, wedding-cuke, a par- 
son, a ring,—and goes the weasel! Behvuld me 
the sole proprietor of a dear, handsome, big heart 
ed specimen of that race of monsters, yclept men, 
who is such a delicious old goose as to think 
there isn’t such another pretty, witty, lovable 
wife in the world as his own—bless the precivus, 
mistaken darling’s heart! 

But that isn’t what I was provoked about. 
Not at all. 


Ihad a brother,—a bachelor, with just the 
greatest, handsomest black eyes, and moustache 


enough to stuff a sofa cushion! There’s a de- 
scription for you, romance writers! He loved 
me within one inch of my life, and [him. This 
rather hazurdous state of affection on his part 
was manifested,—I forget just how, before mar- 
riage,—und ufterward by making all manner of 
fan of me and my husband (sheer envy !)— 
especially during our honeymoon, and in scold- 
ing me fur not remaining single to preside over 
his buchelor’s den in the city. On my part, it 
was displuyed in the persevering, determined, un- 
wavering attempt to supply my place in the 
afore-mentioned mistressless den, by finding him 
a wife. In other words I took to match-makigg 
—the proper mission of married women, who 
haven’t cut their wisdom teeth, and aro willing 
to have their noses snubbed by the very persons 
they are trying to befriend. 

But thut wasn’t what I was provoked about, 
vither. 

What was it, then? Dear me! Where’s the 
use in hurrying a body? Iwas coming to the 
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.point.as fast as possible. I wish people wouldn’t 


ask ques.ions, and put me out. 

Well, here was the case, exactly. Of all my 
young lady friends, litle Laura Edmonds—pret- 
ty as a peach, proud as Lucifer, quicker with her 
tongue than a cat is with her paws,—and withal 


the dearest, sweetest, nicest, most luvable bit of 


femininity that ever made Cupid aim his arrows 
at his own heart, in the suicidal frenzy of for- 
getfulness, was the wite my heart had chosen for 
Charley—the good-for-nothing fellow who would 
have been only “half a pair of shears” to this 
day, if I harin’t interested myself in his welfare, 

So I coaxed her to get a vacation from her 
tiresome school-duties (she was a teacher), and 
come and spend the month of July with me at 
my home. Then with a long, affectionate, sis- 
terly letter, I beguiled Charley from his dusty 
law-books in the neighboring city ; and once hav- 
ing them both under fhe same rvof with me, I 


managed so skillfully that before three weeks 


had passed, they were so deliciously deep in a 
flirtation, that I didn’t see huw either of them 
could take a single step further without being 
precipitated into the other's arms. I speak 
figuratively. 

Just at this most interesting and dangerous 


stage of the proceedings, who should walk into 


my parlor one blessed afiernvon, looking her 
handsomest in a bewitching travelling costume, 
but that hateful Margaret Briscoe ? 

_ (Explanatory::—She was a superb creature— 
this Margaret! An old flame of Charley’s, who 
had jilted him years befure, but would have been 
glad enough to get him afverward, everybody 
knew, but my blessed brother himself. She was 


| five years older than my sweet little Laura, and 


an unscrupulous flit ) 

You may well believe I didn’t feel like giving 
her a cordial welcome; for I had a sudden sus- 
picion, that if I didn’t keep a pretty sharp eye to 
the fire I had kindled, I should find my cake 
dough in spite of it. If my reception of her 
was rather cool, she didn’t appear to notice it, 
but kissed me affectionately on either check, and 
then, pulling off her little gloves, went forward 
and offered Charley both her warm, white hands. 
I saw a flush rise in his cheek as he took them in 
his for a moment, and concluded that Mies Mar 
garet had not only made my cake dough, but 


had gone still farther, and resolved it back into 


its constituent parts of fluur and water. How I 
longed to bite her ! 

Her words of greeting were, I dare say, com- 
mon-place enough ; but she mude them exquis- 
itely sweet and graceful, by the look which 
accompanied them, and the melodious tone in 
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which they were uttered. Even in my vexation, . 


her rare smile (and there are few women who can 
smile, their attempts result either in grins or 
grimaces), and the music. of her voice slid over 
my jarred nerves and soothed them, as the stroke 
of acool, velvety palm soothes feverish flesh. 
If they had such an effect on me, what would be- 
come of Charley ? 
feminine rage. 

I always took considerable credit to myself for 


my skill] in reading faces, and when I introduced 


Laura and Margaret to each other, the swift but 
silent crossing of invisible weapons between them 
did not escape my notice. At first they exchang- 
ed only the courteous smile of well-bred strangers, 
pleased at the prospect of an acquaintance with 
each other ; then, an instant after, furtive glances, 
stolen from under half-raised lids, then a wide, 
bright, daring eye-flash—a sort of heat lightning, 
hardly distinguishable from the golden atmos- 
phere through which it darted its electric thrill ; 


a defiant telegram between two women whose 


purposes crossed, and who understood and chal- 
lenged each other. Margaret’s look, as I inter- 
preted it, said : 

“Step aside, if you please, Miss Edmonds. 
You arein my way. This lover of yours was 
mine once. He belonged to me before he did to 
you, and I have the best right to him. My claim 
is the oldest, and I reassert it.” 

Laura’s eyes answered : 

“Take him, and welcome,—if—you—can— 
get—him! Ishall take no pains to hinder you; 


but keep those two subtle white hands of yours. 
close, for I will make your game slippery for you - 


to hold.” 


different styles of beauty, without once snuffing 


(the stupid!) the smell of battle in the magnetiz- - 


ed air around him. I, standing between, reached 
an ally’s hand to Laura, and a traitor’s to 
Margaret. 

Three days slipped away ; days of quiet gravity 
to Laura, of mirth, and wit, and coquetry to 
Margaret, of unaccountable restlessness to Char- 
ley, and of chagrin and disappointment to myself. 
To say, after that lapse of time, that my cake 
was dough, would have been mockery; to have 
declared it unmixed fluur and water would but 
faintly have expressed the state of things. It 
had returned so nearly to the primal and unadul- 
terated condiuon of nature, that the flour was 


field-wheat just sprouted, and the water had not 


yet rained down from the clouds. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, we all sat 
together in the parlor, Margaret, as usual, mo- 
nopolizing Charley ; Laura busy with pencil and 


I ground my teeth with | 


] ing her from under her long lashes. 
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paper, trying to sketch from memory a landscape 
she had seen the day before; while I, pretending 
to sew, was only acting the spy on the whole trio. 

Laura’s dress was severely and almost affect- 
edly plain and simple. She seemed determined 
to make herself as unattractive as possible. Her 
gown was a soft gray berage, high in the throat, 


trimmed only with quilled ribbons of the same 


sober tint, with a bit of costly lace (for she 
was fastidious in trifles) running about the neck 
of it, and fastened with a plain, old-fashioned 
gold brooch. Her brown hair was put smoothly 
behind her ears, and twisted into a rich, silky 
knot, without comb or ribbon or flower to orna- 
ment it. Dear heart! She was one of those 
royally proud women who would give a rival 
every possible advantage, and wrest her victory, 
if she had it at all, from the very teeth of threat- 
ened defeat. 

Margaret wore white, with jet ornaments. The 
crape fichu (for she was in mourning), which 
covered her shoulders, made them look icily 
white and polished. Her bare arms had a gleam 
like ivory,—and her face, O, her radiant, bewil- 


| dering, beautiful face! with the deep rose-tints 


in the cheeks, the pomegranate ripeness of the 
smiling mouth—the large eyes, full of violet- 
black shades and golden lights; the rich sweep 
of curls, drawn low on the forehead, and coil- 
ed round carelessly, to the confinement of the 
little jewelled comb, from which half the weight 


| of her magnificent hair, seemed forever breaking, 


in ringlety rebellion ! 

“How entranced Charley isJ’’ murmured 
Laura, leaning towards me with a smile. ‘Do 
you know, I can think of nothing bat Owen 


Charley looked on, probably comparing their | Meredith’s poem, ‘A La Marquise,’” and she 


hummed over in a soft undertone: 


¢>Tis so fair! would my bite, if I bit it, draw blood? 
Will it cry if I hurt ic? or scold ir I hice? 
Is it made with its beauty of wax or of wood? 
Is it worth while to gusss at all this?’ 


I answered back in the same subdued voice, 
though a little spitefully, I fear : 


“¢ With live women and men to be found in the world 
(Live with sorrow and sin—live with pain and with 
passion) 
Who would live with a doll, though its locks should be 


curled, 
And its petticoats trimmed in the fashion!” 


Laura laughed, and turned to her sketch-book. 
Looking up with a sigh, I saw Margaret watch- 
Had she 
heard us? Her glance was so protracted and © 
steady, that I repaid my unconscious friend’s 
debt with interest, and stared at Margaret. Sud- 
denly the direction of her eyes changed, and she 
encountered mine. 

‘““ Well, how do I look, Josie?” she asked, in 
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a tone of voice so peculiar I knew she had been 
aware of my scrutiny all the time. 

“‘No better than some other folks!” I answer- 
ed, shortly. 

“©O dear! I suppose not,” she said, in her 
most tantalizing way. 

“ Your face has changed the least, during the 
past five years, of that of any of my friends. 
At twenty-two you looked no younger than now.” 

The resentful blood rushed up into her face. 
“Trust a woman to know how to provoke a wo- 
man. She flashed her eyes and shut her red lips 
together. If she hadn’t been two or three months 
my brother’s senior, this allusion to her age 
would not have troubled her. I suppose it was 
meanness on my part, but when was ever a 
match-maker scrupulous ? 

““ Yea, my love, I know it’s so,” she replied, 
recovering from her momentary dismay, and giv- 
ing me a smile bright as sunshine on ice. “I 
don’t show my age plainly. Hardly one in ten 
ever guess at it correctly. I regret that it is so, 
for to be taken for the giddy girl, whose folly and 
heartlessness I have outgrown, is much less 
pleasant than even the alarming soubriquet of old 
maid. Now there’s our dear Laura will be more 
fortunate. At my age she will look ten years 
older that Ido. Her sweet, spiritual face never 
will belie itself so naughtily as mine.” 

There! she had done nicely, hadn’t she ? 

“Indeed! what a pale, thin, shadowy little 
spinster I shall make, shan’t 1?” laughed Laura, 
good-bumoredly pausing in her work to sharpen 
a pencil. 

“Let medo that for you, Miss Edmonds!’ 
cried Charley, springing forward, and taking the 


pencil from her hand. Was it alla mancouvre on | 


Laura’s part, that their fingers became entangled, 
and lingered together a moment as if liking the 
contact? Evidently, for Charley turned away 
from her almost immediately, and fell to sharp- 
ening the pencil, without deigning her a second 
glance. 

“You spoke about outgrowing heartlessness, 
Maggie,” he said, glancing back at the window- 
seat he had deserted. Is that possible ?” 

a think so,” she answered, softly, giving him 
a magnetic glance. 


“Tam glad of it,” he replied, with a light. 


langh. “Ihave been heart—less for a number 
of weeks, and snatch at every feeble hope of a 
change in my condition.” 

“ People so afflicted are very apt to change their 
condition,’’ was Margaret’s answer. 

How suggestive ! 

“Does Nature ever outgrow vacuums?” asked 
Laura, saucily. 
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‘““Not being a student of nature, I can’t pre- 
tend to say,” answered Charley. ‘ What’s your 
opinion ?” 

“T should say not. To lose one’s heart would 
be a tolerably easy matter, or to find one that 
somebody else had lost. But for a person born 
destitute of such an organ, to grow one, as they 
would a potato or a turnip, would, 1 imagine, 
be a difficult task.” 

‘“ Why so ?” 

“‘ Because you have neither seed, root nor bulb 
to begin with, as in the case of vegetables.” 

‘“‘ But if some other heart furnishes seed ?” 

* Still you have no soil.” 

‘Ah, you incorrigible !” And he made a feint of 
throwing the pencil at her head, instead of which 
he very absent-mindedly pocketed it together 
with his penknife, and walked back to his form- 
er position beside Margaret. 

‘Laura has proved my situation dangerous 
beyond hope of recovery,” he said, heaving a 
theatrical sigh, as he flung himself down on the 
carpet at her feet. 

‘* You prefer her opinion to mine, then?” she 
asked, bending down so closely over him, that 
her crimson mouth almost hovered against his 
forehead. 

“Did I say so? 
doctors disagree !” 

“I would like my pencil, Mr. Signor,” spoke 
up Laura, just then. 

He didn’t seem to hear her. She repeated her 
request ; still no answer from Chailey, who had 
all at once fallen to inspecting the mourning ring 
on Margaret’s hand. 

‘“‘ Mr. Signor, I would like my pencil, if you 
are not deaf,” said Laura, for the third oo a 
little sharply. 

“‘ Which he is, my. dear !”’ I interrupted, pet- 
tishly. ‘How can he help it, when Margaret 
has all the afternoon been filling his ears 2” 

She was whispering to him then, but looked 
up, flushing crimson. 

“Tt’s a pity I couldn’t do the same with some 
people’s heads,” she exclaimed, fierily. 

“ Which, if you had brains to fill them with, 
would be a good idea, so you only commenced 
like charity, at home ;” I retorted. 

Charley looked half amused, half pained by 
the turn affairs had taken. 

“T would like my pencil, if you please, put in 
Laura perseveringly, for the fourth time, still 
with the utmost good humor. 

“You have worked enough for once,” said 
Charley, consequentially. ‘I prefer you should 
join in the conversation.” 

‘Indeed!’ How the little witch laughed, as 


Who shall decide when 
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she uttered the exclamation. I couldn’t.compre- 
hend her merriment, I was thoroughly and right- 
eously indignant. What right had he to play 
lover to one and tyrant to the other? — 

“For shame, Charles Signor! I thought you 
were a gentleman !” I cried, angered almost to 
tears. 

He colored to the temples, but immediately 
drew the pencil from his pocket, and extended it 
towards Laura, saying, ‘“ Come and get it.” 

His impoliteness fairly shocked me. Margaret, 
watching the whole with her beautiful, stealthy 
eyes, looked delighted. 

“No, thank you,” replied Laura, leaning back 
in her chair. “I wouldn’t for worlds, deny you 
the pleasure of bringing it to me.” 

“Which magnanimity on your part shall be 


repaid,” he answered, as he rose and went for- 


ward with the pencil. As he laid it on her hand, 
she stooped over her suddenly, and—good 
gracious ! 

Before I could catch breath, after such a piece 
of audacity—he was off again, but the sound of 
those kisses rings in my ears yet. I saw the rich 
glow mount my darling’s face, and the sinking of 
the full white lids over her eyes. How could she 
look so pleased, I wondered, when in my opinion, 
the caress, under the circumstances, was scarcely 
less than an insult ? 

That morning, I resolved to take Charley to 
task. He might have Margaret, if he wanted to, 
but he shouldn’t trifle with Laura. Fortune 
favored me. He sauntered into the parlor, while 
the girls were both in their rooms, and I was 
alone. 

‘“* Where is she ?” he asked, as he came in. 

She! Had it come tothat, then? Was 
there but one woman in the world for him that 
-he should speak in that way ? 

“ She is up stairs,” I replied, emphasizing the 
word, with considerable spite. 

“Cull her, wont you? It’s been an age since 
I saw her, it seems one, at least.” 

“Full twenty minutes, by the clock,” I an- 
swered, ironically. 

_ “You mean, spiteful little sister! You know 
T haven’t had a serious word with her to-duy.” 

“and never will, if you wait for her to speak 
it. She hasn’t got sense enough to talk anything 
but gossip and sentiment.” 

“Why, Josie, what ails you ?” 

“ She's a heartless flirt!” I kept on angrily, 
determined to free my mind while I was about it. 

“IT deny it,” he responded, a little warmly. 
“No woman of honor, sense, or delicacy, will 
stoop to professional coquetry, and she has all 
that in abundance.” 
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“TI should think so. You seem to admire her.” 

‘Admire! I love her!” | 

“QO, you great idiot!” I cried, shocked com- 
pletely out of my politeness. Then with a sud- 
den rush of tears—I was so disappointed—I sob- 
bed out: 

“And I had set my heart on your marrying—” 

There I broke down. 

“* Not that other creature !”” 

O, O! he called her a creature ! 

“It’s no use, my dear child,” he said, coming 
along and smoothing my hair, tenderly. “Don’t 
take on so bitterly! I’m sorry for your disap- 
pointment, bnt really I know you'll like my 
choice better than your own, finally. And in 
matters of this kind, people will select for them- 
selves, Josie.” 

Remember that, match-makers ! 

“Are you engaged ?”’ 

“Yes” 

O,O! Another burst of sobs. 

“ How long have you been so ?” 

* These three weeks.” 

Just then Laura came in. Seeing Charley, she 
ran up to him, and put her arms about his neck, 
and kissed him. 

O don’t, don’t!” I cried. 
—O, he’s engaged !” 

“know it. But he promised not to tell you 
for six weeks yet. Wo made such quick work of 
our courtship, I was ashamed to have you know 
it! J wont kiss you again for a week, sir!” she 
flouted, turning to him, and pouting her lips. 

‘Let us see.” And he reached his mouth 
down to her. She kissed it, and then boxed his 
ears. Meantime I was stupid with amazement. 

“You! you!” I managed to gasp out, after a 
while. “‘ Is it you he is engaged to?” 

“Of course. I wouldn’t be kissing anybody’s 
else intended husband, would 1 ?” 

“J thought ic was Margaret !”’ 

“‘ Margaret !”” muttered Charley, curling his lip. 

“ Margaret !’”’ laughed Laura. 

“Did any one call me?” asked a soft voice 
from the doorway, just then. 1 looked around, 
and saw Margaret. The sight of her called sack 
my scattered wits. 

“Yes, J did. I want you to come here and 


“* He’s—he’s—he’s 


congratulate this couple on their engagement.” 


She turned pale. The next day she went home, 
Wasn’t it mean? All my planning and fret- 
ting, and fearing and fussing, to go fur nothing ? 
I haven’t fried to muke a match, since. © 
————— oe 
Habit in a child is ot first a spider’s web; 
neglected, it becunes a thread or 1wine; next, a 


cord or rope; finally, a cable: then who can 
break it ? 


